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BRITISH LOCAL FINANCE. 
PART I. 

England and Wales. 
Chapter I. Historical Introduction. 

THE history of English local finance yet remains to be 
written, Mr. Dowell's admirable History of Taxation 
and Taxes being confined to the impositions of the central 
government for national and imperial purposes. Without 
attempting an exhaustive survey, a brief historical sketch may 
be found useful in this place. 

Local taxation, like local government and many other 
English institutions, had its beginnings in Saxon times. The 
privileges of the burgesses of the numerous boroughs of the 
later Saxon and early Norman reigns were conditional upon 
the paying of scot and the bearing of lot. 1 "Scot" appears to 
have been the local tax of the place, afterwards known as town 
ley, and still later as the "constable's tax"; "lot" was the 
personal service of various kinds, civil and military, required of 
the free inhabitants. The inhabitants of most of the boroughs 
were tenants of the royal demesne, and in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, collectively in each borough, paid an 
annual fee-farm rent to the king, known as firma burgi, or 
auxilium burgi? This burden was apportioned among the 
burgesses by self-assessment, and no doubt formed part of the 
local scot or tax. Another of the purposes to which the tax 
was applied was the payment of the fines for offenses, imposed 
under the system of "pledges" by the local community for the 
good behavior of the individuals composing it. 3 It was doubt- 

1 Merewether and Stephens, History of Boroughs, introd. p. 13 and pp. 65, 
271-2, etc. The tax levied by the commissioners of sewers is called a "scot" 
to this day. See/>os(, pp. 79, 80, 90, 91. 

a Dowell, History of Taxation, vol. i, pp. 16 and 49. 

3 Merewether and Stephens, pp. 273-4. 
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less also used for raising such funds as were required for the 
maintenance of highways, bridges, embankments, water-courses, 
town walls and, later on, the "wages" of members of Parlia- 
ment. Outside the boroughs, these expenses were defrayed 
by a threefold system of town rates, hundred rates and county 
rates, applicable respectively to the townships, hundreds and 
counties. 1 The town ley or rate, however, was imposed not 
only for township purposes, but also to furnish the township 
quotas of the hundred and county rates and, not unfrequently, 
of the national taxation. For several centuries the mode of 
assessing the individuals within the township for contribution 
to the old town rate was regulated solely by custom, no statute 
for the purpose having been enacted until 1662. 2 But there is 
good reason for believing that the standards of ratability 
adopted for the national taxes were applied also to local 
taxation. From the beginning of the thirteenth to the end 
of the sixteenth century the basis was usually a rough valua- 
tion of movables, but the enumerated articles consisted chiefly 
(even in boroughs) of farm stock. 3 

The local taxation for civil purposes was accompanied by an 
ancient ecclesiastical tax called the church rate. This was 
assessed and levied parochially by the churchwardens, and was 
probably collected in the churches at certain of the annual 
festivals. This tax has been traced back to 1 1 89, but may be 
older; and it has always been assessed and levied according to 
custom. 4 Owing to the unequal and often excessive area of 
the parishes, the church rate remained for several centuries 
the only parochial tax. 

A tax called the sewers rate, for the protection of districts 
liable to floods and for kindred purposes, was imposed in certain 
affected places as early as 1427, and is still levied under the 
authority of a statute of 1532. 5 This has been supplemented 

1 Report of Poor Law Commissioners on Local Taxation, 1843, pp. 5-10. 

2 Ibid., p. 6. 

3 Dowell, vol. i, p. 231. Cf. Seligman, The General Property Tax, p. 47 et seq. 
* Report on Local Taxation, 1843, P- la 

6 Ibid., p. 11. See also Report of Select Committee on Local Taxation, 1870, 
pp. 292 and 296. 
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by a general sewers tax imposed in 1841, and a land drainage 
rate imposed in 1861. We learn from Mr. Dowell that paving 
rates began about 1477 j 1 but they appear to have been 
confined, until modern times, to a few of the larger cities and 
boroughs. An act passed about eighty years later required 
the repair of the highways to be made by the parishioners' 
own labor, or through the gratuitous use of their horses, — 
a method which remained largely in operation in rural 
districts until the present century. In 1530 and 1 531 the 
county justices were empowered to levy separate direct taxes 
for the repair of bridges and the erection of gaols, and to 
appoint collectors of their own, instead of apportioning the 
burden among the hundreds and townships. This was a new 
departure in local taxation, and would appear to have been 
abandoned in practice later on. But it affords an indication of 
the growing influence of the county justices, whose autocratic 
rule henceforth superseded the ancient popular forms of county 
government. 

During the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the 
relief of the poor had engaged the attention of the legislature 
at intervals, but no general taxation for the purpose was 
considered necessary. We learn from the Mirrour of Justice 
(chapter 1, section 3) that "it was one of the ordinances of 
Edward I that the poor should be maintained by parsons, rectors 
of the church, and by the parishioners, so that none of them die 
for want of sustenance." 2 In the fifteenth year of Richard II 
an act was passed providing for the relief of the pooi out of 
the fruits and profits of the living of each parish church ; 3 and 
until the dissolution of the religious houses voluntary measures 
were found a sufficient supplement to the obligations imposed 
on the clergy. The cessation of the daily doles at the gates of 
the monasteries was followed by a series of legislative efforts 
to systematize the giving of weekly alms by the parishioners ; 
but it was ultimately found necessary to levy a rate in every 

1 Of. cit., vol. i, p. 126. 
* Castle on Rating, p. I. 
8 Ibid., p. 2. 
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parish throughout the land, and the act 43 Elizabeth, chapter 2, 
was passed in 1601 with this object. By this it was enacted 
that the churchwardens and certain other persons selected 
annually, called overseers, should 

raise, weekly or otherwise (by taxation of every inhabitant, parson, 
vicar and other, and of every occupier of lands, houses, tithes, coal 
mines, or salable underwoods in the said parish, in such competent 
sum or sums of money as they shall think fit) a convenient stock of 
flax, hemp, wool, thread, iron and other necessary ware and stuff to 
set the poor on work. And also competent sums of money for and 
towards the necessary relief of the lame, impotent, old, blind and 
such others among them being poor and not able to work, and also 
for the putting out of such children to be apprentices, to be gathered 
out of the same parish according to the ability of the same parish. 

The act also gave power to the justices to raise moneys else- 
where in the same hundred or county to assist a parish not 
able to support its own poor. No guidance was given to the 
overseers as to the mode by which the liability of the individual 
inhabitants should be determined, nor as to the standard by 
which their "ability" should be measured. This was probably 
only another way of making applicable the rules and methods 
already established by usage for raising both national and local 
taxation. The standards of ability then in use were those 
known as "lands" and "goods," the assessing authority being 
at liberty to take that one which would give the highest 
assessment, but not both. 

But these standards were applied in a very loose fashion. 
The taxpayers were " put up or lowered without any reasons 
that could be reduced to a rule." * Under the Commonwealth 
an era of somewhat greater strictness and regularity in the 
assessment of taxes began, and we find for the first time 
evidence of a more general assessment on the basis of rents, 
both of lands and buildings, as well as of personal estate. 2 
There is little doubt that this increased precision extended to 
the assessment of the poor rate and other local taxes, and that 

1 Dowell, vol. ii, p. 5. 
a Ibid., vol. iii, p. 73. 
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it was at this time that the standard of assessment began to 
crystallize into one of rent or annual value, as it is at present, 
the assessment of urban householders on this basis being 
substituted for that in respect of stock-in-trade. Mr. Castle, 
in his work on Rating, says (page 1 1) : 

The act of Elizabeth refers to personal as well as to real 
property ; but either from the difficulty of assessing personal property, 
or from the still popular principle of throwing all burdens upon land, 
a custom sprang up in many parishes of not assessing this class of 
property. All personal property is now declared by statute l to be 
not ratable. With this exception, the act of Elizabeth remains 
untouched in principle at the present time. 

This passage is very misleading. Personal property is not 
mentioned in the act of Elizabeth, and was never brought 
generally within the scope of its operations by the practice of 
the poor law officials or the decisions of the judges. It was 
not, indeed, until 1 50 years after the passing of the statute 
of 1 60 1 that the liability of inhabitants to be rated for personal 
property was agitated in the courts of law. 2 The later 
decisions established the liability of inhabitants to assessment 
for poor rates in respect of such personalty as complied with the 
conditions of being local, visible and profitable ; which, clearly, 
was a wholly different thing from taxing personal property 
in general. The effect of these decisions was that stock-in-trade 
was for a time rated in the clothing districts of the south and 
west of England (very greatly to the detriment of those 
districts) and a few other places ; but throughout the greater 
part of the country the overseers continued to rate real estate 
only, 3 until the act of 1840 expressly exempted personalty. 

As stated by Mr. Castle, the Poor Law of Elizabeth has 
been singularly little affected by subsequent legislation ; but 
its administration has been the instrument by which some 
economic questions of the first order have been practically 
illustrated on a great scale. Down to 1747, the date of our 

1 3 and 4 Vict., c. 89 (1840). 

2 Report on Local Taxation, 1843, p. 21 ; Report on Burdens on Land, 1846* 
p. 244. 

'Report on Local Taxation, 1843, PP- 2I anc ^ 2Z - 
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earliest poor-relief statistics, the administration of poor relief 
appears to have been conducted with prudence and economy. 
A reference to Table II in the appendix (infra, page 109), 
will show that the average cost, which was then probably not 
more than 2s. per head of the population, afterwards rose 
rapidly and continuously, until in 1 8 1 7 it reached 1 $s. 3d. per 
head. 1 Grave abuses, which sprang up and developed with 
alarming rapidity, had well-nigh pauperized the mass of the 
English people, when the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834 
stayed the evil. The chief modifications effected by this act 
were the grouping of the less populous parishes into " unions " 
of considerable area or population, and the transfer of the 
business of relief and administration from the parochial over- 
seers to boards of guardians acting for the unions. The most 
populous single parishes were granted the status and machinery 
of unions, and treated as such. The liability of each parish in 
a union for the cost of the maintenance of its own poor was 
continued until 1865, when the charge was cast on the union 
as a whole. The poor rates are, however, still levied by the 
overseers, as of old, and the system of valuation, assessment 
and levy existing for this purpose will be dealt with in a 
separate chapter. The subsequent financial progress of the 
poor rate will be shown in the statistical tables which follow. 

The unit of area first adopted for poor-rate assessment 
purposes was the parish, evidently in continuation of the 
voluntary forms of taxation, in the church and by the officers 
of the church, which had previously been in operation for this 
object. This was the first time the parochial area had been 
adopted, except for church rates, and the inconveniences 
arising from the excessive size of the parishes in the 
north of England soon led to its partial abandonment. By 
an act of 1662 permission was given for the substitution 
of the township where found needful, and this area has 
since been and is still very generally in use in the 
northern counties. By the same act the constable's tax 

1 Burdens on Land Report, 1846, Appendix no. 24. See also, generally, Report 
of Poor Law Commissioners, 1834. 
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was placed under statutory regulation, and the persons and 
property assessable to it were prescribed as those charged to 
the poor rate. The importance of this ancient tax gradually 
declined, and as the purposes for which it was originally levied 
became obsolete or were otherwise provided for, the tax itself 
fell into disuse. 1 Of the other ancient local taxes, the hundred 
rate gradually became merged in the county rate, as the 
purposes for which it was levied were undertaken by the 
county authorities or became obsolete ; but the hundred is still 
liable to be rated for the payment of compensation for damage 
resulting from riot. 2 The county rate, on the other hand, has 
not only been applied to new purposes, but has swallowed up a 
number of subsidiary rates, imposed upon the inhabitants of 
the counties between the middle of the sixteenth and the 
middle of the eighteenth centuries. The act 12 George II, 
chapter 29, consolidated these in 1739, and directed that the 
general county rate should be paid by each parish or township 
in one sum, to be taken out of the poor rate, or raised in like 
manner thereto. 8 This is the present practice. Church rates 
maintained their independent existence, but with gradually 
increasing difficulty, until 1868, when the power of enforcing 
payment was withdrawn by Parliamentary enactment, save in 
certain cases where loans were secured upon them. As these 
loans have been nearly all repaid, the remaining church rates 
have been almost wholly extinguished, and the tax is now 
virtually a thing of the past. 4 

By an act of 1691 highway rates were for the first time 
authorized by statute, the tax for the purpose being imposed 
as an addition to the poor rate. It would seem that notwith- 
standing this enactment the older practice 6 commonly prevailed 
for a century longer; but in 1773 the county justices were 
empowered to enforce a more adequate performance of the 

1 Report on Local Taxation, 1843, p. 6 ; Report of Select Committee, 1870, 
p. 294. 
a Report of 1870, pp. 292 and 299. 

3 Report of 1843, P- 9 ! Report of 1870, p. 297. 

4 Report of 1870, p. 296. 
6 See ante, p. 80. 
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parochial duty of maintaining the highways, and rates for 
the purpose became more general. Statute labor in lieu of 
payment of rates was not entirely abandoned until the middle 
of the present century. Sir John Sinclair estimated the amount 
of the highway rates in 1803 at .£100,000, but by 181 7 the 
amount had risen to ^1,41 5,00c 1 The subsequent progress 
of this tax may be seen by reference to Table II in the 
appendix. From 1815 to 1865 the highway rate was levied 
separately from the poor rate, and it is still so levied to 
the extent of about one-half of the total sum raised. The 
remainder is collected with the poor rate. 2 

The present century has been prolific of new rates, among 
the number being the militia rate, 1802, burial of the dead 
rate (bodies cast ashore by the sea), 1 808, gaol fees rate, 1 8 1 5, 
shire halls rate, 1829, and the lunatic asylums rate, 1829, — all 
of which were subsidiary to the county rate, and have, in 
practice, become merged therein. The workhouse building 
rate, 1834, and survey and valuation rate, 1836, have in like 
manner become incorporated with the poor rate. The imposi- 
tion of the borough rate and borough watch rate in 1835 was 
incident to the reform of the municipal corporations upon a 
representative basis, after a period of usurpation, abuse and 
decline dating back to the evil times of the Tudors and 
Stuarts. The Municipal Corporations Commission of 1835 
reported that many corporations possessed revenues 

from lands, leases of tithes and other property ; from tolls of 
markets and fairs ; from duties or tolls imposed on the import and 
export of goods and merchandize ; from quay and anchorage dues, 
etc. ; and from fees and fines. 8 

In several boroughs, rates were levied similar to county rates, 
but some had no revenues whatever. Owing to the debased 
character and oligarchical constitution of the municipal corpora- 

1 Goschen's Report on Local Taxation, 1870, pp. 8 and 71. See also Report 
on Local Taxation, 1843, p. 16, and Lord Monteagle's Draft Report on Burdens on 
Land, 1846, p. 19, from which it appears that one-third or more of this sum con- 
sisted of the estimated value of statute labor. Cf. Table II, infra. 

2 Report of Select Committee, 1870, p. 294. 
8 Vine, Municipal Institutions, p. 199. 
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tions, no new duties were confided to them by Parliament for 
more than a century prior to the reform of 1835, such public 
works as were imperatively needed being entrusted to private 
persons or specially created commissions. Thus in 1684 an 
enterprising speculator, named Hemming, obtained exclusive 
authority to light the metropolis at night with lamps j 1 and 
the Watching and Lighting Act of 1833 created special 
authorities for the performance of these elementary municipal 
duties within the boundaries of the boroughs and elsewhere. 2 
The county police rate, imposed in 1841, is still nominally a 
distinct rate ; but as it is, like the county rate proper, collected 
as part of the poor rate, no machinery for its assessment or 
collection is required. 

The progress of the rates referred to in the foregoing 
historical survey, so far as the figures are known to exist for 
the years selected, is exhibited in Table II of the appendix. 3 
That table does not, however, cover the whole field of local 
finance. About the middle of the eighteenth century the 
badness of the main roads of England and Wales led to the 
creation of turnpike trusts, under which the trustees were 
empowered to levy tolls for the repair, improvement and main- 
tenance of the roads placed in their charge. The system 
spread rapidly, the turnpike roads were greatly improved and 
large sums were levied in the form of tolls. In 1840 the sum 
so raised was .-£1,659,1 54,* and in 1843, .-£1,348,084 ; 5 but by 
1868 the tolls had fallen to .£914,492, and in 1890-91, to 
;£ 2 >353- 6 The introduction of railways so diminished the 
traffic on many of the roads that rates were required to supple- 
ment the tolls ; and the latter have been practically abolished 
by the expiry and non-renewal of the trusts. 

Prior to 1835 municipal corporations levied their revenues 
under the authority of charters and local acts, but no record 

1 Brodrick, Local Government (Cobden Club Essay, 1875), P 4 2 S- 

2 Report of Select Committee on Local Taxation, 1870, p. 295. 
8 Infra, p. 109. 

4 Report on Local Taxation, 1843, p. 17. 

6 Lord Monteagle's Report on Burdens on Land, p. 20. 

6 Report on Local Taxation, 1893, pp. 94, 108. 
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of the amounts so raised was kept for the whole country. 
There was, indeed, no comprehensive statute requiring the 
production of annual returns until i860. Mr. Goschen stated 
that 

previously to 1841, neither receipts nor expenditure are chronicled 
in respect of any of the following branches of local administration : 
police ; general sanitary improvement of towns ; lighting, watching 
and paving ; government of towns ; sewage ; drainage ; and even in 
the more complete investigations undertaken in 1846, London rates 
are only entered to the extent of ^"Sajooo. 1 

He roughly estimated the rates of which no records were kept 
at £400,000 in 1817, and .£600,000 in 1840. 2 

Table III of the appendix exhibits the extent, or rather the 
very narrow limits, of the information obtainable by the Poor 
Law Board in 1843, exclusive of poor, county, highway and 
church rates. Table IV shows the progress made in 1870. 
The latter furnishes the earliest view obtainable of the heavy 
modern taxation for sanitary and improvement purposes, which 
has so seriously augmented the burdens and indebtedness of 
urban localities, notwithstanding the relative saving effected 
under some of the older headings. Items 6, 7 and 8, 
amounting to over £3,000,000, are almost wholly of this 
character. The first of a series of acts relating to the public 
health and cognate matters, involving the levy of rates and the 
borrowing of money, was passed in 1848, and has been supple- 
mented at short intervals down to the present time. The 
country has been mapped out into urban and rural sanitary 
districts, the authorities of which are invested with a multitude 
of powers and charged with a multiplicity of duties. Their 
expenditure has rapidly attained very large proportions (as 
will be seen later), and has, in urban districts, been met by the 
levy of rates, based upon the poor rate valuation but separately 
collected. In rural districts the sanitary authority is practi- 
cally the board of guardians under another name, and the 
general expenses are met by a simple enlargement of the poor 

1 Report on Local Taxation, 1870, p. 9. 

2 Ibid., pp. 12, 13. 
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rate. The expenses incurred for the benefit of sectional areas 
are met by special sectional rates. In corporate boroughs the 
sanitary authority is usually the town council or a committee 
thereof ; but as the greater part of London has no such council, 
various metropolitan authorities are either temporarily created 
or invested with temporary powers and duties. Since the 
creation of the London county council in 1889, a portion of 
the work has been taken up by that body. Within the small 
central area known as the City of London, the ancient unre- 
formed corporation still exercises its authority in municipal 
matters, except as to main drainage, which is in the charge of 
the London county council. Outside of London and the 
corporate boroughs, the government of urban areas is entrusted 
to local boards or improvement commissioners ; except that 
the police arrangements are left in the hands of the county 
authorities. 

To the foregoing catalogue it is only necessary to add that 
the provision of cemeteries has, since 1854, been made a 
matter of civic concern, with the usual result of an additional 
rate ; * and that the creation of school boards under the 
Elementary Education Act of 1870 has led to the imposition 
of a local tax of considerable weight in the metropolis and 
many other places. The rates for both of these purposes are, 
however, usually collected as additions to other local taxes. 
Many less important developments of local and municipal 
activity have been provided for by similar methods or by the 
simple enlargement of previously existing rates, and need not 
be enumerated here. The recent growth of the local burdens 
and the development of the local finances will be further 
exhibited in the succeeding chapters and in the appendix. 

Chapter II. The Existing System. 

We are now in a position to take a survey of the principal 
features of the system of local finance which exists in England 
and Wales at the present time. Table V shows that of a 
total receipt (exclusive of loans) amounting to .£51,437,425 

1 Report of Select Committee on Local Taxation, 1870, p. 295. 
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in the year 1890-91, .£27,818,642 represented the yield of 
the rates, that is, of direct taxes levied in respect of the 
occupation of real property. Of the remainder £8,627,027 
consisted of the revenues from gasworks, waterworks, markets 
and other undertakings, mostly of a remunerative, or partly 
remunerative, character; £4,724,340, of tolls, dues, fees, 
fines, etc.; £1,741,217, of rents and other receipts from 
property (including sales); and £7,181,010, of treasury sub- 
ventions and allocated taxes paid out of or diverted from 
the imperial exchequer. Table VI shows the various classes 
of local authority to whom the expenditure of these sums 
is entrusted, and the amount expended by each class; and 
in Table VII we see the same expenditure classified accord- 
ing to the objects to which it is devoted. Finally, the 
amounts of the loans outstanding on the 25th of March, 1891, 
and the purposes to which they have been applied, are set out 
in Table X and complete the edifice. The total local debt on 
that date was £201,215,458. 

Taking these sections in the same order, and reverting to 
the revenue from rates, an analysis of the total for 1890-91 
will be found in Table VIII. It is, however, a matter for 
regret that neither Mr. Fowler's report nor the annual local- 
taxation returns furnish an analysis in the form adopted in 
Table IV, or a modification thereof. Many of the rates set 
out in Table VIII are "precept" rates; that is, rates levied 
by one authority in obedience to a periodical demand or 
precept from another authority. In those rural parishes 
which are embraced within highway districts the whole of 
the public rates may be, and often are, collected together 
under the general head of poor rates. In rural parishes 
not comprised in highway districts separate highway rates 
are made and levied by parochial surveyors of highways. 
In boroughs and other extra-metropolitan urban districts the 
rates are usually levied under the two main heads of poor 
rates and general district rates; but the lines of division are 
not uniform. Expenses which in some places are defrayed 
out of the proceeds of the poor rates are in other places met 
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from the general district rates, and in yet other places are the 
occasion of special rates. In London the division roughly 
corresponds to that of the boroughs, but there are considerable 
differences of detail. The vestries and district boards raise 
the rates needed for most of the sanitary and improvement 
purposes, and also for the London school board. But the 
London* county council also performs certain sanitary duties 
and undertakes improvement works, the expenses of which 
are defrayed out of the moneys raised as poor rates. The 
county rate, the borough rate, the school-board rate, the 
burial-board rate, the rural sanitary rate and the rural highway 
rate in highway districts are usually levied as precept rates. 1 
In some cases the precepts are sent direct to the collecting 
authority, and in others through an intermediate body. Those 
which ultimately fall to be collected by the parochial overseers 
are either paid out of or collected with the poor rate, 2 and 
are included under that general title in both popular and 
official terminology. An analysis of the expenditure of the 
sum raised by the overseers in 1890-91 is given in Table I 
and shows that of the total of .£15,563,794 more than one 
half was applied to purposes other than the relief of the poor. 

By far the most important of the rates collected independ- 
ently of the poor rate is the general district rate levied by 
the urban sanitary authorities, 3 with which may be included 
the rates of the metropolitan vestries and district boards and 
the commissioners of sewers in the City of London. This 
rate yielded in 1890-91 a revenue of about nine and one-half 
millions, exclusive of the £1,360,000 levied therewith in 
London for the London school board. No analysis of the 
expenditure of this large sum is published in a concise form, 
but the purposes to which it is applied include (1) street 
improvements, repair of urban highways, and street watering 
and cleansing ; (2) sewerage and sewage disposal works ; 
(3) public lighting; (4) dust and refuse removal; and (5) mis- 

1 Report of Select Committee on Local Taxation, 1870, pp. 291-300. 

2 Ibid., p. 297, note to part 2. 
8 See ante, p. 87. 
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cellaneous sanitary work. In many places some or all of the 
following purposes are added: (6) hospitals; (7) water supply; 
(8) fire brigades ; (9) cemeteries ; (10) parks and pleasure 
grounds; (11) bridges and ferries; (12) public libraries and 
museums; (13) markets and fairs; (14) baths and washhouses ; 
and (15) artisans' and laborers' dwellings. 

The remaining rates which are separately levied are the 
highway rate (except in highway districts) ; 1 the sewers, drain- 
age and embankment rates, where such exist ; 2 county and 
other rates, usually raised as precept rates, but separately 
collected in certain cases owing to the overlapping of areas 
and boundaries; 3 and certain special or peculiar rates levied 
under the authority of local acts of Parliament. 4 

The methods of valuation, assessment and collection pursued 
in the levying of rates will be more fully described in the next 
chapter. 

The revenue from waterworks, gasworks, markets and ceme- 
teries 6 is chiefly in the nature of the price of commodities or 
privileges sold or let. Against it must be set the expenditure 
by which this revenue is earned or otherwise obtained before 
the profit can be ascertained. This can only be imperfectly 
done by the use of the figures in Table VII, owing to the 
inclusion of the interest on loans payable in respect of such 
undertakings and properties under the general heading of 
" Payments in respect of Principal and Interest of Loans." 
It may, however, be taken as a fact that gasworks and water- 
works are usually profitable undertakings, which yield a surplus 
revenue available for the relief of the local rates. Markets 
and cemeteries are much less uniformly sources of profit, the 

1 Report of Select Committee on Local Taxation, 1870, p. 294. 

2 Ibid., pp. 210, 286, 292 and 296. These rates apply to lands only; see ante, 
p. 79 ; as to the sewerage of houses, see below, note 4. 

3 Ibid., p. 297, note to part 2. 

4 These latter include public water rates and sewer rates payable by owners in 
certain towns. Sewer rates of this kind are applied to the sewering of new 
houses, which elsewhere is a charge on the individual owners. 

6 The charges for domestic supplies of water and gas are included under this 
head. Those for public water supplies and lighting are treated as rates and 
included under that head. 
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deficits which result in a large proportion of cases being a 
charge on the public rates. With the exception of tramways 
and harbors the other undertakings classed in the same 
category in Table V are rarely more than partially reproductive. 

The revenue from tolls, dues and duties includes market 
tolls and harbor dues, and a great variety of more or less 
analogous charges. With a few trifling exceptions there are 
no longer any taxes of the octroi class in England and Wales, 
the coal and wine duties in the City of London, which until 
1889 formed an important exception, having now entirely 
ceased to exist. The city authorities still levy a metage duty 
of three-sixteenths of a penny per hundredweight on all grain 
brought into the port of London, which yielded a revenue of 
£ 1 8,634 m 1890. 

The local revenues from property and investments consist 
chiefly of ground rents and other rents received by a small 
number of municipal corporations which are fortunate enough 
to be the owners of considerable landed estates ; of rents of 
portions of municipal buildings and payments for the use of 
public halls, etc. ; and of the interest and dividends on invest- 
ments for sinking fund purposes. 

The local revenues from Treasury subventions and allocated 
taxes have recently been so largely developed and augmented as 
to require a somewhat lengthy notice, and they will, therefore, 
be specially dealt with in a separate chapter. 

The outstanding debt of the local authorities of England and 
Wales on the 25th of March, 1891, amounted to the large sum 
of ,£201,2 1 5,458. No complete statistics of the local indebted- 
ness were compiled until recent years, and its growth cannot 
therefore be fully exhibited. In Mr. Fowler's recent report he 
gives a statement of the debts outstanding in 1 868 which he 
has been able to trace. These amount to ^43,8 13,000, of 
which no less than ;£i 8,899,000 is debited to harbor, pier and 
dock authorities ; but he states that the list is known to be 
incomplete. The first year for which the official local taxation 
returns purport to give the amount of the local debt is 1874-75. 
In that year it is stated to have been £92,820,100. In 1879-80 
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it had increased to .£136,934,070, in 1884-85 to ^173,- 
207,968, and in 1890-91 to .£201,215,458. The allocation 
of the loans to their respective purposes has only been accom- 
plished in the returns for 1884-85 and subsequent years, but 
the figures for 1884-85 and 1890-91 in Table X will repay an 
attentive study. 

Whilst the rapidity of the recent growth and the magnitude 
of the total of the local debt are, at first sight, somewhat 
alarming, there are reassuring facts which should also be 
borne in mind. In the first place, the greater part of the 
thirty-one and one-half millions owing in respect of harbors, 
piers, docks and quays is not secured upon the local rates, and 
is not, therefore, a public liability in the ordinary sense. Then, 
too, the debt on gasworks, waterworks, markets and cemeteries 
is usually secured primarily upon the revenues of these under- 
takings, and is only a charge on the rates to the extent to 
which those revenues may be found insufficient to meet the 
payments for principal and interest. As these undertakings 
are mainly commercial enterprises which were originally in 
private hands, and were then sources of considerable profit to 
the owners ; and as their acquisition has been, in most cases, 
deliberately undertaken in the public interest ; it is fair to 
assume that, even in those cases where a charge falls upon the 
rates, there is a balance of advantage to the community arising 
out of the greater excellence or the lower price of the supplies 
or conveniences obtained. In the great majority of cases the 
public management of gasworks is productive of considerable 
money profits, which are available partly for the redemption of 
the undertakings and partly for the relief of the rates. This is 
less generally, but still very largely, the case also with water- 
works and markets ; but cemeteries are at present a charge 
upon the rates in a large proportion of the cases in which they 
belong to the local authorities. This is chiefly due to the 
necessity for repaying a portion of the purchase money each 
year, and the present provision, as a matter of prudence, for 
enlarged needs in the future, owing to the growth of population 
and the closing of the churchyards. 
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It is interesting to learn from Mr. Fowler's report that of 
the present total local debt .£183,915,189 is owing by purely 
urban authorities, .£13,393,410 by authorities partly urban and 
partly rural, and only £3,906,859 by purely rural authorities. 
From other detailed figures in that report we are enabled to 
deduce the fact that the bulk of the debt is, indeed, the out- 
come of a great development of municipal or other public 
enterprise in recent years, chiefly in the metropolis and the 
provincial boroughs. This spirit of enterprise is displayed, in a 
manner equally significant, both in the commercial undertakings 
from which profits may be looked for, and in those departments 
which are a recognition of unremunerative public duties. The 
total debt is almost equally divided between the two classes, 
and the portion applicable to the latter class will be seen to 
fall mainly under the heads of sanitation, education and public 
improvements. When it is remembered that the present 
generation is not only paying the interest but also repaying a 
large part of the principal of these loans, the determination of 
a self-governing people to incur the cost is an evidence of the 
development of public spirit in a highly admirable degree. 

The aid of the national government in the raising of loans 
has been more or less available by the local authorities 
since 1792, when special acts of Parliament were passed 
authorizing loans by the Treasury for local purposes. In 
18 1 7 a body called the Public Works Loans Commissioners 
was constituted by statute for the regular consideration and 
grant of applications for loans for local public works of 
certain specified descriptions, and large sums have been 
advanced by the Treasury on their advice. But owing to 
the acceptance of as little as three per cent interest, and of 
insufficient security in certain cases, considerable losses have 
been sustained. Since 1876, the rates of interest have been 
advanced; and in 1887 a local loans stock was created, by 
which the advances of the government to the local authorities 
were distinguished from the remainder of the national debt. 
Up to that time £106,000,000 had, in all, been advanced 
throughout the United Kingdom ; of which £57,200,000 had 
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been repaid, £1 1,600,000 remitted as bad debts, and £37,200,- 
000 remained outstanding. 1 The bulk of the existing local 
debt has been borrowed from private individuals under local 
acts of Parliament, and in the open market under the Local 
Loans Act of 1875. The periods formerly allowed for the 
repayment of local debt were often excessively long, extending 
in one case to no years; but recently a much greater degree 
of strictness has been exercised by Parliament and the govern- 
ment departments in requiring more rapid repayment of all 
fresh loans. On the whole, whilst the magnitude of the total 
local debt and of the sacrifices imposed by it upon the rate- 
payers is sufficiently serious, there is no ground for alarm. 
The very large present sacrifice entailed under the system of 
comparatively rapid repayment is in itself both a salutary 
check upon extravagance, and a guarantee of solvency which is 
likely to become increasingly operative as time goes on. The 
bulk of the present local debt is held at rates of interest 
ranging from three to three and one-half per cent, and is 
regarded by lenders as a secure investment. 

Chapter III. Rates: Valuation, Assessment and Levy. 

The local rates of all kinds are (with certain exceptions which 
will be referred to subsequently) charged to the individual 
ratepayers in the form of taxes, calculated uniformly at so 
much in the pound on the " ratable value " of the premises or 
property occupied by them as will raise the required amount. 
Thus, if £1,000 be required in a given area, and the "ratable 
value " is £20,000, the rate in the pound will be one shilling, 
and so on. This ratable value is now copied into the 
ratebooks from parish valuation lists, prepared by the overseers 
under the supervision of the union assessment committees of 
the boards of guardians. 2 

Prior to the passing of the Parochial Assessments Act of 
1836, there was no statutory regulation of valuations, and the 

1 Mr. Goschen's Budget Speech, 1887. 

2 See ante, p. 83. 
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utmost diversity of practice prevailed. In some cases the 
valuations were of very old standing, and even if they were 
originally fair and equal, had long ceased to be so. In most 
cases gross inequalities existed, and no pretense was made of 
uniformity of practice in the parishes contributing to a common 
county rate. 1 Long after 1836, the practice of undervaluation 
continued to be resorted to by the overseers of parishes in back- 
ward districts, and it is not yet eradicated. It has, however, 
been further checked and minimized by the Union Assessment 
Committee Act of 1863. The form of valuation list now in 
use provides for the insertion in two columns of the "gross 
estimated rental " and " ratable value " of each holding ; the 
former being based on the yearly rent which a tenant would 
pay who was required to pay also the tithe and the usual 
tenant's taxes. In those cases where the tenant undertakes to 
effect the repairs usually falling upon the landlord or any other 
of the usual landlord's charges, a corresponding addition is 
required to be made to the amount of his rent in assessing the 
" gross estimated rental." Where, on the other hand, the 
landlord contracts to pay the tithe or the usual tenant's taxes, 
a corresponding deduction is made for assessment purposes. 
Having thus found the gross estimated rental, the ratable value 
is arrived at by deducting therefrom such a proportion as 
will cover the average outgoings for repairs and insurance. 

Although the acts of 1836 and 1863 gradually effected a 
great improvement, the machinery for carrying this scheme 
into operation still remains inadequate and inefficient, except 
in the metropolis. In the remainder of England and Wales no 
statutory provision exists for the obligatory periodic revaluation 
of the rated properties, and no effectual mode of ascertaining 
the rents and conditions of tenancy of the individual holdings 
has been applied to local tax assessments. A further element 
of confusion is furnished by the absence of uniformity in the 
scales of deduction for repairs and insurance adopted in the 
provincial unions. No scale is prescribed by statute (except 
for the metropolis) and considerable diversity prevails in 

1 Lord Monteagle's Draft Report on Burdens on Land, pp. 17 and 24. 
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practice. In the metropolis the like unsatisfactory condition 
of affairs was ended by an act of 1869, under which the 
national and local valuation proceedings are unified, and a 
single valuation list governs all assessments in the parish 
for rates and taxes on real property. A single scale of 
deductions is also prescribed by the act for all the metro- 
politan parishes. 

The progressive increase of the ratable value in England 
and Wales is shown in Tables II and XI, the latter of which 
gives a comparison of these figures with those of the valuations 
for the national real property tax in certain years. 

The proportions of the total annual value of real property 
borne by the several principal classes thereof, in certain years, 
are as follows : 1 





1814 


1843 


1868 


1890-91 


Lands and tithes . . 
Other property . . 


69.28 
27.84 

2.88 


49.10 

41.44 

2.82 

6.64 


33- 20 

47.27 

11. 11 

8.42 


19.24 

56.35 
14.02 
10.39 



The amounts and proportions of the local rates borne by 
lands, houses and other properties, in 18 17, 1868 and 1891, 
are as follows ; 2 the differences in the percentages, when 
compared with those given above, being due to the relatively 
greater weight of the local taxation in urban areas than in 
rural districts : 



YEAR. 


Rates Borne by Lands 
and Tithes. 


Rates Borne by Houses 
and other Properties. 




amount. 


PERCENTAGE. 


amount. 


PERCENTAGE. 


1817 . . . 
1868 . . . 
189I . . . 


£ 
6,730,000 
5,500,000 
4,260,000 


66.66 
33-33 
I5-3 1 


£ 
3,370,000 
11,000,000 
23,560,000 


33-33 
66.66 
84.69 



1 From Mr. Fowler's Report on Local Taxation, 1893. 
» Ibid. 
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Mr. Fowler, in his recent report, shows that whilst the rate 
in the pound of all rates in London had risen from 4$-. ^\d. in 
1868 to 55-. in 1890-91, and correspondingly in other urban 
districts, the figures of the total rates in rural districts in the 
same years fell from 2s. y\d. to 2s. 3d. 1 He concludes an 
exhaustive analysis of the figures of the rural rates with the 
following observation : 

Taking the table as a whole, it greatly strengthens the presump- 
tion which arises from the figures previously given, that at no period 
in the present century, for which statistics are available for the 
purposes of comparison, has the rate in the pound of the rural rates 
been as low as it was in 1890 and 1891 in the great majority of the 
counties of England and Wales ; and that the counties in which the 
fall in the rate in the pound has been the greatest have, generally 
speaking, been the agricultural counties. 2 

It thus appears that whilst the rates as a whole have risen 
in recent years in London and the other urban districts, in 
spite of the enlarged aid received from national taxation, there 
has been, as the result of that aid, a not unsubstantial fall in 
those levied in rural districts. 

It has already been stated that the local rates are assessed 
upon the basis of the valuation lists prepared by the parochial 
overseers. This is generally true alike of the rates made and 
collected by the overseers themselves (comprehended under 
the general head of poor rates) and of those made and collected 
by other local authorities. Owing, however, to the lack ox 
uniformity in the preparation of the provincial valuation lists, 
the county authorities have been empowered to prepare an 
independent scheme or basis of contribution for the purpose of 
the county rates in each county, exclusive of the metropolis. 
The national property tax assessments are utilized for this 
purpose, and revised quotas or apportionments for the several 
parishes in each county are fixed at intervals of about seven 
years. Having determined the parochial quotas, they leave the 
overseers to levy the individual contributions as a part of, or 

1 Local Taxation Report, 1893, p. 1. 

2 Ibid., p. 3S- 
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addition to, the poor rates. 1 The meaning of this is that whilst 
the parish valuation list is held to be a fair basis for the 
distribution of parochial burdens and of the common charges 
of the union, it is not accepted as the basis of contribution by 
the several parishes to the common county charges. No such 
distinction is drawn in the case of the general district rate and 
the borough rate, notwithstanding that most of the boroughs 
comprise several parishes within the municipal area, and that 
some are situate in more than one union. 

An important modification has been introduced into the 
practice of rating in connection with the Lighting and Watch- 
ing Act of 1833, and the series of Sanitary and Improvement 
Acts which commenced in 1848. Watching and lighting rates 
under the first-mentioned act are chargeable only on one-third 
of the full rate in the pound when levied in respect of land and 
tithes. Sanitary rates in urban districts, and those for special 
sanitary purposes in rural districts, are chargeable in respect of 
agricultural land, tithes, railways, docks and canals on one- 
fourth only of the rate in the pound applicable to other 
properties. 2 No such concession is made in respect of that 
part of the municipal taxation of corporate towns which falls 
under the head of borough rate, although much of the 
expenditure to which the proceeds are applied is of a similar 
character. A further modification has been introduced by 
the creation of the metropolitan common poor fund in 1867. 
Each of the thirty-two London parishes or districts contributes 
to this fund in proportion to its ratable value, and receives 
from the fund in return a grant in aid of certain classes of 
expenditure, the grant being proportionate to that expenditure. 
The effect of this arrangement is that the wealthier districts, 
having a high ratable value and low expenditure, are taxed to 
assist the poorer districts where the situation is reversed. In 
the year 1890-91, the total expenditure charged to the fund 
was £936,479, and twelve districts paid ,£213,931 more than 
they received. In other words, the twelve wealthier districts 

1 Report of Select Committee on Local Taxation, 1870, pp. 292 and 297. 

2 Or on one-fourth of the net annual value at the full rate in the pound. 
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paid that sum towards the expenses of the remaining twenty. 
The total amount of the poor rates levied in London in 
1890-91 was ^4,350,012, of which .£2,435,164 was expended 
in poor relief ; and of this latter sum nearly two-fifths were 
charged to the common poor fund. Having regard to the 
manner in which the poorer classes are massed together in 
certain quarters of London, the wealthier classes being chiefly 
resident at the West End, this appears to be an equitable 
arrangement. It is idle for the rich and aristocratic parishes 
of the West End of London to disclaim responsibility for the 
relief of the poor in the East End, and objections to the arrange- 
ment are usually directed to the fact that, whilst London is 
taxed as a whole for part of the cost, the expenditure is in 
the hands of the parochial or union guardians and officials. 
Under certain circumstances this might easily lead to abuse, 
and would then give rise to a valid objection ; but the grants 
from the common poor fund are so arranged as to minimize the 
danger of extravagance, and the Local Government Board is 
empowered to nominate one-fourth of the members of each 
metropolitan board of guardians as a further guarantee of 
efficiency and economy. 

There can be little doubt that the principle underlying the 
enactments forming and extending the metropolitan poor fund 
is destined to have a wider application. 

The system in force in England and Wales for assessing and 
levying local rates is extremely complex and confusing, and 
proportionally costly, inefficient and vexatious. The defects 
are the more inexcusable inasmuch as considerable reforms 
have long since been effected in London and in Scotland and 
Ireland with good results. It is of the greatest importance 
that these reforms shall be supplemented and extended, and 
applied to the whole of the United Kingdom without further 
delay. 

Chapter IV. The Incidence of Rates. 

With few and trifling exceptions in particular localities, all 
the local rates in England and Wales are payable by the 
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occupiers of the rated properties. 1 It is true that under the 
Poor Rate Assessment and Collection Act of 1869 the owners 
of houses of small value may be rated for the poor rate, instead 
of the occupiers, but the adoption of this course is a matter of 
local option and is admittedly without effect on the ultimate 
incidence of the tax. The tenants of such houses usually 
prefer an inclusive weekly rent and cheerfully pay the full 
additional charge in this form when the opportunity is afforded 
them. 

The ultimate incidence of the rates on farm lands is 
normally upon the landowner. The general truth of the 
theory that such taxes operate to reduce agricultural rents 
is so well established as to render unnecessary any fresh 
argument of the point here. Professor Seligman's recent 
work on the incidence of taxation is especially full and 
complete, and his exposition of the laws applicable to this 
branch of the subject may be accepted as confirming the best 
scientific English doctrine. 2 There is, however, a question of 
fact as to which a word of qualification is necessary. He 
states (page 100) : 

In that large part of England where there are no leases, and 
where farmers are generally charged with a lower rent than the 
purely competitive or rack rent, the greater portion of the recent 
increase in local rates has fallen on the tenant, not the landlord. 
... As a matter of fact the greater portion of the English farmers 
are not rack-rented. 

With regard to this passage it has to be remembered that 
the recent increase in local rates has been almost wholly in 
urban areas and has only affected the farmers to a compar- 
atively small extent, if at all. This is exhibited more fully 
elsewhere in this paper, 3 and is only referred to here in 

1 Mr. R. Dudley Baxter drew the attention of Mr. Goschen's committee of 1870 
to the historical fact that down to the fifteenth century the occupiers were almost 
always the actual or virtual owners also, and that the present system of tenancies 
is of gradual and later growth. Q. 6037 et seq. Prof. Thorold Rogers also laid 
stress on this point in his speech in the House of Commons, March 23, 1886, on 
local taxation. See Cassell's reprint, p. 6. 

2 The Shifting and Incidence of Taxation, chap. ii. 
8 See ante, p. 98. 
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passing. The question of fact as to which Professor Seligman 
appears to have been misinformed is that of the character of 
the bulk of English farm rents. For some years past these 
have been not merely rack-rents, but something more. The 
great fall in the prices of agricultural produce has swallowed 
up the margin between the actual rents and the purely 
competitive rents (which undoubtedly did formerly exist on 
many of the larger estates) and has created a margin on the 
reverse side which has been rapidly eating up the farmers' 
capital. The action of economic processes has slowly read- 
justed rents to the level of prices in many cases, — especially 
in grain-growing districts, where the fall began first to take 
effect, — but the operation is not yet complete. Landlords 
and tenants have alike clung to the hope that the fall in prices 
was only a temporary one ; but instead of rising, prices have 
continued to fall and have now reached the lowest general 
level of modern times. For these reasons, the fall in actual 
rents has seldom kept pace with the fall in economic rents, 
and is still, in many cases, partially or wholly suspended. 1 As 
the process of readjustment gradually becomes complete the 
ultimate incidence of rural rates will be much more fully than 
formerly on the landowner ; the old semi-feudal relations 
between landlord and tenant, which tended to the maintenance 
of easy rents, having given way under the strain of recent 
economic and political events. Strictly commercial relations 
will generally prevail in the future. 

The rating of tithes has always been somewhat peculiar. 
The gross annual income of the property is assessed, subject 
only to a small deduction in respect of rates and ecclesiastical 
dues ; and the owner is deemed to be also the occupier. 
The owner is thus made liable for the immediate and direct 
payment of the rates levied in respect of his property, in 
addition to those which he may have to pay as the occupier of 
a house. His position differs from that of the landowner, 

1 These are notorious and accepted facts, but they may be found well stated at 
greater length in the articles on " The Agricultural Problem," by Mr. W. E. Bear, 
in the Economic Journal, September and December, 1893. 
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inasmuch as the latter only becomes the bearer of the burden 
of the rates levied in respect of the holdings of his tenants by 
the operation of an unseen economic process, which is liable to 
disturbance and arrest. 

Before proceeding to discuss the incidence of urban local 
taxation it is necessary to state that the curious and probably 
unintentional exemption of the occupiers of all mines except 
coal mines, and of all woods except salable underwoods, from 
liability for poor rates was at length ended by the rating act of 
1874. 1 Under this law these subjects, together with fishings 
and shootings, were brought into the categories of ratable 
property ; and little, if anything, now remains excluded to 
which the liability for rates could legitimately be extended. 
The general rule of assessment upon the " annual value " is, 
in spite of difficulties, applied all round with a uniformity rare 
in English legislation. 

Few questions have been more stubbornly debated in 
England in recent years than that of the incidence of rates 
levied in respect of the occupation of houses. The subject 
has been considered by Mr. Ayrton's committee in 1867, 
by Mr. Goschen's committee in 1870, by the Irish Local 
Government and Taxation Committee, 1876-78, and by the 
Town-Holdings Committee in 1886 and the five following 
years. The evidence given was in each instance strongly 
contradictory, and the reports presented were hesitating and 
inconclusive. But these committees agreed in recommending a 
division of rates between owners and occupiers, — a proposition 
which was also endorsed by the House of Commons in 1886. 2 
The experience gained in this controversy serves to show that 
parliamentary committees are the worst possible instruments 
for elucidating obscure economic principles and theories. 

1 See ante, p. 81. 

2 The equal division of rates has been approved by Palgrave (Local Taxation, 
1871, p. 67); Phillips (Cobden Club Essays, 1882, p. 499); Goschen (Draft Report, 
1870, p. 22); Rogers (Speech, March 23, 1886); Seligman (Shifting and Incidence 
of Taxation, p. 128); and Bastable (Economic Journal, vol. iii, p. 259). It has 
been opposed by Sargant (Urban Rating, 1890); Cox (Land Nationalization, p. 
97); Beken (Taxation of Ground Rents, 1893); an ^ Powell- Williams (Nineteenth 
Century, February, 1893). 
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The true theory of the incidence of urban rates is based 
upon the recognition of the primary facts, (i) that houses are 
necessaries of life, and (2) that the rent they will command is 
governed by the state of the market, as in the case of other 
commodities. These points are well put by Mr. McNeel-Caird, 
who says: 

Dwelling-houses, on the other hand [i.e., as distinguished from 
farm lands], are not instruments of production, but necessaries of life. 
Demand and supply, in each locality, determine their rent ; but the 
question of its amount is not embarrassed by any consideration, on 
the tenant's part, of produce to be raised or profit to be made by 
their use. 1 

It follows from this that the rent and rates fall upon the 
occupier's income precisely as in the cases of food, clothing, 
fuel and artificial light ; and that the effect, alike of the 
original quota of rates and of any subsequent increase, upon 
house-rents is no greater than that produced by the fluctua- 
tions in the prices of other necessaries of life. 2 Most of the 
English writers who have opposed the alteration of the exist- 
ing system have assumed, without evidence, that the amount 
which each occupier of a house can pay for rent and rates 
together is rigidly inelastic ; and that any increase of rates, or 
indeed any rates at all, must necessarily be met by a reduction 
of rent. This error has utterly vitiated the whole mass of 
argument advanced by them. There is no such relation 
between the two things. A general and uniform increase of 
rates throughout a town would be met (other things remain- 
ing as before) in one or more of three ways : the occupiers 
would lessen either their savings, their expenditure on luxuries 
or their expenditure on necessaries. Houses fall under the 
latter head, and would possibly be chosen by some as the item 
in which to effect retrenchment. But the surrender of some 
part of his customary house accommodation is, for many 

1 Local Government and Taxation (Cobden Club Essays, 1875), P- I SS- 
a Professor Bastable (Economic Journal, No. 10, p. 261) demurs to this state- 
ment, but the reason he gives is not convincing. Fact and experience support 
the view embodied in the text. See next note. 
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reasons, repugnant to the feelings of the average householder, 
and would only be resorted to under the strongest pressure, 
and in a small proportion of cases. 1 The effect on rents would 
therefore, in the absence of other contributory causes, be 
inappreciable. The distribution of the burden of the original 
quota of rates is precisely similar, being, indeed, governed by 
the same laws. In all those towns where the normal growth 
of population and degree of prosperity are maintained or 
exceeded, and the demand for dwelling-houses continues to 
make the erection of new ones necessary and profitable, the 
occupiers have no power to shift the burden of the rates, or 
any part of it, to either house-owner or ground-landlord. Only 
in the comparatively rare cases of decaying towns and failing 
demand is the occupier able to shift the burden to the owner ; 
and his advantage will, even here, be only temporary, unless 
the decay of the town and decline in the demand keep pace 
with the decay of the existing houses. 2 

In a former contribution to the discussion of this subject 8 
I expressed the opinion that shops, or at least some shops, 
formed an exception to the rules of incidence applicable to 
dwelling-houses ; and argued that the laws which governed the 
case of farm-lands had a partial, if not entire, applicability to 
shops and other purely business premises. This line of argu- 
ment was fortified by another, founded upon the monopoly 
which the owners of the finest city sites possess ; and the two 
were not kept as distinct as was needful. Professor Seligman 
has expressed his dissent from the conclusion arrived at, and 
explains his objection to the monopoly argument. 4 He partly 

1 A diminution of savings or of the use of luxuries not only involves a 
smaller sacrifice, but avoids the proclamation of poverty to the world. The latter 
is also true of retrenchment in food, fuel and other privately consumed neces- 
saries of life. 

2 The only other writer with whose work I am acquainted who has exhaus- 
tively investigated this subject and reached a sound conclusion is Professor 
Seligman, whose Shifting and Incidence of Taxation was in progress when my 
former essay (see next note) appeared. 

8 "The Incidence of Urban Rates," Economic Review, October, 1891. 

* Shifting and Incidence of Taxation, p. 121, note. Professor Bastable (Eco- 
nomic Journal, vol. iii, p. 263) accepts the monopoly theory advanced by me in 
the Economic Review. 
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admits the analogy between shops and farms, but expresses the 
opinion that the shopkeeper will try to meet an increase of 
rates by charging higher prices for his goods. Fuller consid- 
eration, while inducing me to attach less weight to the relative 
eligibility of different sites, has strengthened my conviction 
that the case of shops differs largely from that of private 
dwelling-houses. The ability of the shopkeeper to add the 
increase of his rates to the prices of his goods must depend 
upon his freedom from the competition of traders not equally 
subject to the increased expense, such as, for instance, shop- 
keepers and merchants in other towns or abroad, and hawkers. 
The barriers which protect the shopkeeper from the invasion 
of his market from a distance are more and more giving way, 
owing to the increasing facilities for communication of every 
kind ; and he will soon be little better off in this respect than 
the farmer. When the shopkeeper cannot shift the expense to 
his customers, it would appear that it must fall ultimately 
upon the ground-owner. The proportion borne in either 
manner is not precisely ascertainable, but the greater part 
would seem to go into the latter scale. It must, of course, be 
understood that if the result of an increase of rates should be 
to reduce shop rents, the loss would fall upon the owner of the 
building during the currency of his lease. It is only in those 
cases where the latter is also the owner of the ground-plot that 
the burden would fall upon the ground-landlord immediately. 
The case of dwelling-houses in decaying towns would be 
subject to the like reservation. 

From the foregoing survey of the incidence of local taxation 
in England and Wales we reach the following conclusions : 

(i) The rates levied in respect of the occupation of farm- 
lands, tithes, woodlands, mines and quarries, are, in normal 
circumstances and in their final result, a charge on the owner- 
ship of the property ; but owing to the system of collecting 
the rates from the occupiers, the economic process by which 
the tax ordinarily reaches its destination is liable to be arrested 
or disturbed, and the tax will then remain wholly or partly a 
burden on the occupiers. 
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(2) In the case of dwelling-houses the rates remain where 
they are first placed, and are in reality an income tax on the 
occupiers. 

(3) Shops and other business premises apparently occupy an 
intermediate position, but with a tendency to approximate to 
the position of farm-lands, mines and quarries. The rates 
must fall upon the freeholder in the long run, unless the shop- 
keeper or other occupier can add to the prices of his goods a 
sum sufficient to clear the expense. His ability to do this will 
partly depend upon the amount of the rates in neighboring 
towns and elsewhere, and partly upon his possessing a local 
market not liable to invasion from a distance. 

G. H. Blunden. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England. 

[Concluded in the fallowing number.] 
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APPENDIX. 



PART I. — England and Wales. 



Table I. 

Analysis of Expenditure out of Poor Rates and Receipts 
in Aid thereof, 1890-91. 

(From Local Taxation Returns, 1890-91.) 
Relief of the Poor — 

In-maintenance ,£1,951,486 

Out-relief 2,400,089 

Maintenance of pauper lunatics 1,284,656 

Loans repaid, and interest thereon 620,761 

Salaries, pensions and rations of officers . . . . 1,452,810 
Other expenses 933>5 ID 

Total, as per column 2, Table II, £8,643,318 

Payments for county, borough or police rates, as per column 3, 

Table II 6,171,171 

Payments for highway purposes, being part of sum shown in 

column 5, Table II, 720,246 

Other Payments — 

To burial boards £121,191 

" rural sanitary authorities for sanitary purposes 165,026 
" school boards and school attendance com- 
mittees 896,964 

" commissioners of baths and wash-houses . . 31.034 

" free library commissioners 3°>759 

" conservators of commons 177 

Cost of legal proceedings 44.035 

Valuation and assessment expenses 101,768 

Salaries and pensions of parochial officers, and 

other expenses 614,753 

Registration (births, deaths, etc.) 94.693 

Registration (voters) and jury lists 200,506 

Vaccination 84,295 

School fees of non-pauper children 33.089 

Other expenses 32,250 

Total, as per column 4, Table II, 2,450,540 

Total expenditure £17.985,275 
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Table III. 

Being a copy of that given by the Poor Law Commissioners in their 
report of 1843 on local taxation, and showing the nature and 
amounts of the local taxes at that date, so far as they could 
be ascertained, exclusive of poor rates, county rates, highway 
rates and church rates, for which see Table II. 

The revenue of the municipal corporations, remodeled under the 
5 and 6 Wm. IV., c. 76, consisting of 

Rates and other receipts in 1840-41, was *£989,74o 

City of London revenue for 1841 188,521 

Turnpike trusts, expenditure in 1840 1,659,154 

Light dues in England and Wales in 1832 162,717 

Fees in the local administration of justice : 

To clerks of justices, average of 1830 to 1834 57,668 

To other officers in other local courts unknown 

Total £3,057,800 

Table IV. 

Being a copy of House of Commons Return, No. 430, year 1870, 
showing the direct local taxation levied in England and Wales 
in the year ended March 25, 1868. 

1. Amount levied for poor relief £7,825,592 

2. County, hundred, borough and police rates : 

(a) Contributed from poor rate £2,462,922 

(6) Levied separately 493,285 

2,956,207 

3. Highway rate : 

(a) Contributed from poor rate 621,436 

(&) Levied separately 916,779 

1,538,215 

4. Church rates 217,482 

5. Lighting and watching rate (exc. Metropolis) 79,393 

6. Improvement commissioners (exc. Metropolis) 410,105 

7. General district rates (exc. Metropolis) 1,683,702 

8. General and lighting rates in the Metropolis 981,140 

9. Rates under courts or commissioners of sewers (including 

drainage and embankment rates) 7'4>734 

10. Rates of other kinds : 

(a) Contributed from poor rate 152,076 

(6) Levied separately 224,574 

376,650 

Total £16,783,220 

* So far as this consists of rates it is embraced in column 3, Table II. 
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Table VII. 

Classification of Expenditure not Defrayed out of Loans. 
(From Local Taxation Returns, 1890-91.) 



1886-87. 



1888-89. 



1890-91. 



Relief of the poor (including salaries, 
but excluding maintenance of pauper 
lunatics) 

Pauper lunatics and lunatic asylums 

Police 

Prosecutions, and conveyance and main- 
tenance of prisoners 

Education (including expenses of school 
boards, school attendance committees, 
reformatories and industrial schools) 

Highways, street improvements and 
turnpike roads 

Gas works 

Public lighting 

Water works 

Sewerage and sewage disposal works . 

Markets and fairs 

Cemeteries and burial grounds . . . 

Fire brigades 

Public buildings, offices, etc. (not in- 
cluded under other headings) . . . 

Parks, pleasure grounds, commons and 
open spaces 

Public libraries and museums .... 

Baths, wash houses and open bathing- 
places 

Bridges and ferries 

Artisans' and laborers' dwellings im- 
provements 

Contagious diseases (animals) acts . . 

Hospitals 

Harbors, piers, docks and quays . . . 

Slaughter houses 

Land drainage, embankment and river 
conservancy 

Tramways 

Other public works and purposes . . 

Private improvement works .... 

Payments in respect of principal and 
interest of loans (including payments 
to sinking funds) * 

Salaries and superannuation allow- 
ances t 

Establishment charges t 

Legal and Parliamentary expenses t . . 

Other expenditure 

Totals 



£6,450,302 

1.433.799 
3.767.033 

214,614 



3.635.938 

5,502,107 
2.477.650 

893.53° 
798,781 

999.73' 
264,957 
242,328 
195,079 

153,201 

167,075 
140,016 

123.384 
171.653 

5M'5 
98,920 
98,721 
1,065,765 
12,576 

257,279 

22,761 

2,237,104 

573.8o6 



10,515,645 

1,458,385 

432,876 

99.987 

366,397 



£44,922,815 



£6,599,222 
1.493.265 
3,892,949 

215,465 



3.863,438 

5,681,607 
2,627,416 
909,200 
864,614 
879,848 
294,027 
243,650 
206,162 

208,428 

207,760 
179,658 

130,230 
379.844 

23.955 

142,517 

163,924 

1,111,413 

14,680 

235,797 

29,096 

2,332,151 

536,261 



11,163,803 

i,527.575 
441,840 

»9.'43 
363,190 



£47,082,128 



£6,737,901 
1,632,780 
4,145.575 

208,006 



4,305,286 

6,162,189 
3.263,974 
973,212 
969,277 
1,067,364 
282,724 
268,870 
229,997 

213,666 

272,911 
220,479 

155,530 
199,278 

18,158 

125,491 

187,677 

1,429,249 

14,844 

252,818 

38,570 

2,607,453 

580,960 



".393.715 

1,627,849 

484.994 
195,658 
396,223 



£50,662,678 



* Under this heading are included the payments on account of the principal and interest of the 
loans raised for all the specific purposes mentioned in the table. 

t Only a portion of the salaries of the officers, establishment charges, and legal and Parliamentary 
expenses of the local authorities is included under these headings. In many cases the expenditure 
of the local authority for these purposes in connection with some particular undertaking or purpose 
is included in the expenditure on that undertaking or purpose. 
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Table X. 

Local Loans — England and Wales. 

(From Mr. Fowler's Report on Local Taxation, 1893.) 

Amounts and Purposes of Outstanding Loans of Local Authorities in 
1884-85 and 1890-91. 



1884-85. 



1890-91. 



Poor law purposes * 

Lunatic asylums 

Police stations, gaols and lock-up houses . . 

Schools (including reformatories and indus- 
trial schools) 

Highways, street improvements and turnpike 
roads 

Electric lighting and supply 

Water works 

Gas works 

Sewerage and sewage disposal works . . . 

Markets 

Cemeteries and burial grounds 

Fire brigades 

Public buildings, offices, etc. (not included 
under other headings) 

Parks, pleasure grounds, commons and open 
spaces 

Public libraries, museums and schools of 
science and art 

Baths, washhouses and open bathing-places . 

Bridges and ferries 

Artisans' and laborers' dwellings improve- 
ments 

Cattle Diseases Prevention Act, 1866 . . . 

Hospitals 

Harbors, piers, docks and quays 

Land drainage and embankment, river con- 
servancy and sea defenses 

Tramways 

Private improvement works 

Loans charged on church rates 

Allotments 

Public lighting 

Slaughter houses 

Other purposes 

Total 



£6,361,180 

3,326,396 

720,737 

14,876,928 

26,945.772 



£7,056,166 
3,686,662 
1,122,548 

18,616,269 

28,275,890 
56,942 



30,326,906 
13,768,690 

16,569,353 

5,004,400 

2,368,638 
308,508 


38,325,912 

14,991, 197 

19,969,077 

5,380,982 

2,492,185 

489,741 


Z'TS^SS 


4.315.707 


2,441,108 


3.992,137 


374,887 

561,649 

3,112,592 


489,693 

950,308 

4,053,596 


3,532,383 

139,367 

336.184 

28,537,809 


3.814.035 

76,239 

669,234 

31,466,462 


2,158,452 

1,167,605 

890,019 

18,645 


3,147,417 

W7.SSS 

940,969 

6,100 


28,576 

60,325 

5,519,804 


14,164 

46,095 

121,631 

5,330,545 


£173.207,968 


£201,215,458 



•Including the asylums for imbeciles provided by the managers of the Metropolitan asylums 
district, loans for which are excluded from the amounts entered under the heading of "lunatic 
asylums." 
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Table XI. 

Comparison of the Valuation of the Properties Assessed 
for Crown Purposes with that of the same Properties 
Assessed for Local Purposes.* 

(From Report of Local Government Board, 1891-92.) 





The Metropolis. 


The Rest of England. 


Year. 


(0 

Gross Value in 

Income Tax 

Assessment under 

Schedule A. 


(2) 

Valuation under 
Valuation 

(Metropolis) 
Act. 


(3) 

Gross Value in 

Income Tax 

Assessment under 

Schedule A. 


(4) 

Valuation by 
Assessment 
Committees. 


1874-75 
1879-80 
1884-85 
1889-90 
1890-91 


.£24,192,112 
28,444,287 
3 2 .895.336 
35,122,308 

35.533. 1 16 


r ^24,145,246 
\ 19,884,462 

/ 28,423,199 
I 23,353,813 

/ 32.895.317 
\ 27,128,614 

/ 35. 122,308 
\ 28,940,869 

/ 35.533.116 
\ 29,268,945 


^107,689,995 
123,107,104 
127,047,097 
128,210,887 
129.175.384 


f £97,812,540 
\ 84,049,290 

f 111,355.633 
I 95.390,307 

r 118,025,110 
\ 100,982,696 

/ 120,499,028 
\ 102,004,910 

/ 122,157,606 
I 103,377,558 



* In 1880-90 the gross estimated rental of property in England and Wales rated, but not 
assessed under Schedule A, was ,£27,301,566. The ratable value of this property was .£21,931,257. 

Note. — In columns (2) and (4) the first of the bracketed figures against each year represent 
the " Gross Estimated Rental " and the second the " Ratable Value." 

These figures show that the valuation of property in respect of 
income tax under Schedule A is now the same as the gross estimated 
rental shown by the poor rate valuation in the Metropolis, but that, 
as regards the rest of England, the crown valuation is still largely in 
excess of the poor rate valuation. In 1890-91 the gross value in 
the income tax assessment for England and Wales, excluding the 
Metropolis, exceeded the gross estimated rental for the purposes 
of the poor rate by 5.7 per cent, whilst in the Metropolis the assess- 
ment ahd the rental were precisely the same in amount. 



